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wits many army cantonments completed or nearing 
completion, and with hundred of thousands of the 
nation’s youth moving in to take up a life that is 
strange to them, a serious moral and spiritual prob- 
lem presents itself. This problem is not only the con- 
cern of the families from which these boys come but 
should be of deep interest to every serious minded 
person in the nation. 

A loss of spirituality and morality among the na- 
tion’s young men is far more serious than military 
reverses and has more lasting effects. That some 
spiritual and moral depression will follow this whole- 
sale training is most certain. To lessen it the various 
denominational bodies must take positive and well or- 
ganized steps to protect their communicants while in 
training. 

DISEASE 
It is not this article’s purpose to cause any uneasi- 


ness in the families which are sending their sons and 
brothers to camp, but rather to present some of the 
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aspects of the situation so that our country may emerge 
from the present emergency stronger for having 
passed safely through the refining fires of experience. 
To fail to point out some of the dangers to which these 
young men are exposed would be inexcusable faith- 
lessness to these youngsters, many of whom are leav- 
ing the protection of their homes and well ordered 
communities for the first time. 

Among many of our citizens there seems to be 
much doubt about placing the responsibility for the 
morals of our drafted army. Some insist Army au- 
thorities are totally responsible, while others argue 
that Army officials don’t give a “hoot.” Both argu- 
ments are wrong. Army officials do care. But the 
answer isn’t entirely in their hands, especially in times 
of so-called peace. For example, recent copies of the 
Congressional Record reveal charges that some of the 
cantonments far removed from cities and larger towns 
are being rapidly surrounded by trailer camps which 
house “trailer bawdy houses” and other dens of in- 
iquity run by the unscrupulous to prey upon the lone- 
some boy far away from home and friends. 

The trailer camps, being off the military reserva- 
tions, do not come under the jurisdiction of Army offi- 
cers but under the civilian authorities. Near large 
cantonments these vice-locations rake in enough money 
to make it worthwhile for dishonest civilian officials 
to become afflicted with certain forms of blindness. 
The officers in charge of these camps do give a “hoot,” 
but they are not and can not be responsible for what 
happens outside their jurisdiction. That is why they 
are providing cantonments with extensive athletic 
programs and recreational activities of other sorts, 
together with very plain talks on morals from the 
chaplains and medical officers. 

In addition they encourage civilians interested in 
the welfare of the boys to see to it that wholesome en- 
tertainment is furnished in the communities adjacent 
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to camps. In war time, Army officials are more apt 
to get their own way about such things, for then the 
civilian government becomes more or less subordinate 
to military necessities, especially should vice condi- 
tions get to the point of impairing the health and effi- 
ciency of the soldiers. At present, however, the 
Army’s main weapon against vice is punishment and 
that, of course, comes after the offense and, in cases 
of severe venereal diseases, too late. Perhaps this will 
be changed shortly for, at this writing, Congress, due 
to many complaints, is considering establishing zones 
around military establishments inside of which pros- 
titution will be a Federal offense. 

The social evil is probably the most vicious, not 
only because of its immediate demoralizing of char- 
acter but also because of its far-reaching mental and 
physical effects. Here again the Army officials are 
usually dependent more or less upon the cooperation 
of civilian authorities. After all, the boys aren’t pris- 
oners in camp and may leave the military reservations 
quite often. Unless civilian authorities in nearby 
towns clean up questionable districts and survey care- 
fully all new establishments erected near camps, Army 
officers must fall back upon the punishment system to 
curb the evil. Inasmuch as punishment can come only 
after the offense, the damage is already done and the 
punishment is akin to locking the stable after the 
horse is out. 

The social evil, together with its resulting venereal 
diseases, was seen at its worst in the A. E. F. where, 
due to the nature of the military operations, clean, 
wholesome entertainment could be provided only in 
permanent camps. General Pershing recognized this 
menace for what it was and before long General Order 
100 was issued and rigidly enforced. Prior to the issu- 
ance of this general order, the Army procedure was 
to punish a venereal victim for contracting the disease. 
However, General Order 100 announced the establish- 
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ment of prophylaxis stations in all camps and in the 
main French cities visited by American soldiers. It 
was mandatory for an exposed soldier to report to one 
of these stations for treatment within three hours. 
Failure to do this constituted a separate offense—dis- 
obedience of orders-—and entailed a punishment in ad- 
dition to the punishment for contracting disease. 
This checked the evil somewhat but did not kill it, as 
Army medical records plainly show. In many cases, 
the detection and punishment was circumvented by 
venereal victims by arranging for unofficial treatments 
by the enlisted personnel of the unit Medical Detach- 
ment. These treatments were rarely permanently 
successful, doing little more than lulling the patient 
into a false sense of security while the disease en- 
trenched itself in his body. 

The latter effects of such unofficial treatments were 
sadly illustrated to the writer a dozen years after the 
Armistice. The writer’s bunk-mate became infected 
in France and, being a headquarters non-commissioned 
officer, arranged for clandestine treatments from the 
regimental infirmary. The case seemed to progress 
satisfactorily and the patient thought himself cured. 
Shortly after his discharge from the Army, this boy 
married and later. became the father of four lovely 
children. He had worked himself into an enviable 
position with his employers and had built a modern 
home in a choice location. Life was looking up for 
this successful young man. But all the while the 
dreaded syphilis incurred in France was getting in its 
deadly work by undermining his nervous system. 
After a very expensive lay-off during which hundreds 
of dollars were spent for treatment, this young ex- 
soldier died trying to crawl up the bare walls of a 
hospital room. Syphilis had destroyed his brain until 
he had become scarcely anything human. This story 
is a sad one but unfortunately doesn’t end with the 
patient’s death. He had seriously infected his wife, 
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and his children carried the blood taint. The bullets 
of the enemy are not always the worst things a sol- 
dier has to face. 

That often an occasional dalliance with vice can 
be fatal was proved to the writer by another case. 
Shortly after his unit’s arrival in France in August, 
1917, one of his comrades took down with a venereal 
infection, or rather a complication of infections. He 
was a strapping, healthy lad—a specimen of young 
American manhood of which his country could well be 
proud. He wasn’t a bad boy, either—just the victim 
of a single mistake. Due to the seriousness of his case, 
this young soldier was transferred to a base hospital 
and the outfit forgot him as the months rolled by. 
One day, about eighteen months later, the writer hap- 
pened to be going through a base hospital and heard 
his name called feebly. He looked all around but rec- 
ognized no one. Finally a bony hand beckoned him 
to a bed. Changed almost beyond recognition, that 
victim of the regiment’s first two week’s in France lay 
facing the end of the trail. 


LIQUOR 


There seems to be a considerable belief that liquors 
are sold to soldiers in Army establishments. This is 
absolutely false, for War Department regulations ex- 
pressly prohibit the sale or dealing in intoxicants on 
any premises used as military establishments. The 
Army does permit the sale at post exchanges of beer 
containing one-half of one per cent alcohol by vol- 
ume and not more than 3.2 per cent by weight. This 
beverage is not considered intoxicating by the Army 
and is much lighter than beer usually sold in civilian 
establishments. Drunkenness in uniform is easily 
and usually detected and military police keep their eyes 
peeled for excessive drinking among soldiers off the 
reservation. Such delinquencies are punishable as 
bringing disgrace to the uniform and disrepute upon 
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the Service. Although many boys who never drank 
before entering the Army in the First World War came 
home with a decided taste for alcohol, it is surprising 
how well the drinking among soldiers was kept under 
control, even in the A. E. F. where the Army com- 
manders had French vendors and the French civilian 
population to contend with. A large percentage of 
the drinking done in France was done for the want of 
something better to do when off duty. 


GAMBLING 


While drinking in camp is fairly easy to detect, 
gambling is far different. When the American sol- 
dier decides to gamble, he is just about as clever in 
outwitting his officers in camp as he is in outwitting 
the enemy in battle. In Army life, there are frequent 
periods when the men are idle and yet not permitted 
to leave camp. Time drags slowly in such cases and 
frequently, especially in the absence of other enter- 
tainment, card and dice games spring up like mush- 
rooms. Today, many a man who gambles away the 
wages so badly needed by his wife and children, learned 
his first card tricks in a barrack, and it is well known 
that even the greenest of greenhorns has become an 
inveterate gambler after a few months’ experience 
with his wiser comrades. 


SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK 


There is something about socking a bayonet into a 
practise dummy, accompanying the thrusts with a 
hideously contorted face and a savagely shrill scream 
(calculated to induce fear in an opponent) that dulls 
the edge of the soul’s finer sensitivities. Learning to 
kill deliberately and scientifically certainly blunts a 
man’s spirituality. When an inimical foreign sub- 
stance enters the physical body, the body immediately 
sets up a resistance designed to minimize or neutralize 
any harmful effects. The soul—even of a youth only 
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training for war—evidently anticipates the cruel 
shocks to come with actual combat and immediately 
seems to begin to harden its outer surfaces in self pro- 
tection against expected damage. The soul becomes 
callous and therefore less sensitive to the finer aspects 
of life. Those soldiers—and even more so, ex-soldiers 
—who are more keenly aware of their spiritual na- 
tures, understand this change though they cannot ex- 
plain it. 

The writer, after two years in France during 
World War I, knows this feeling but, like all others to 
whom he has talked on the matter, cannot convincingly 
describe the spiritual changes which take place when 
a civilized person is trained to expertness in the use 
of engines of wholesale destruction to his fellow men. 
The change which occurs is deep down inside a man 
and while it may not become immediately apparent, 
it changes the spiritual outlook on life for years to 
come and, unless carefully guarded against, perhaps 
forever. 

This particular spiritual problem is one of the 
tragedies of war. It is a problem of major importance 
to the future of any nation. And though there are al- 
ready between two and three hundred Catholic chap- 
lains now in the Service and more enlisting daily, be- 
sides chaplains of other faiths, these chaplains working 
without the help of the folks back home have a hard 
row to hoe. There are not enough hours in a day to 
take care of the individual instruction needed. Here 
is where friends and relatives may help. 

Even though he is surrounded by fifty or sixty 
thousand comrades a soldier in the making is very 
often the lonesomest boy on earth. It is this lonesome- 
ness that very often leads him into temptation. He 
must have constant word from home. The folks back 
home should cultivate writing frequently to their ab- 
sentees. And surprising as it may seem, the boy who 
seldom wrote a letter while home becomes a conductor 
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of voluminous correspondence when in camp. All he 
needs is encouragement. One thing is certain. When 
a young man is writing letters to his folks he isn’t 
getting into mischief. It might be added here that he 
should write also to the priests of his parish—and they 
to him. Of course it takes time—but it is time exceed- 
ingly well spent. 

Secondly, good literature should be supplied and 
clean fiction should be furnished in quantities to sup- 
plant the trashy, sexy reading always on hand in bar- 
racks. Religious literature must be available to in- 
spire the boys to a higher morality and a deeper 
spirituality. Occasional presents of homemade candy, 
toilet articles, and other suitable gifts all tend to keep 
the boys’ minds on home. 

People who do not have boys in training should 
contribute to the various funds set up for the chap- 
lains to use in purchasing needed entertainment items. 
Though this country may not, please God, enter the 
war, it is more than likely that conscription will con- 
tinue for years to come. Each year, then, a million 
or more boys will be returned to civilian life. In five 
years there will be five million ex-trainees. In ten 
years, ten million. Ten million young men ready to 
establish homes, rear families, and assume the nation’s 
responsibilities are a sizeable factor in the nation’s 
moral and spiritual life and form too vital a responsi- 
bility for us to neglect now in this year of Our Lord, 
1941. 
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Monasticism and Family Life 
Bro. KLAuS, OBL., O.S.B. 
Reprinted from Pax. 


Lgrveet struck me most when I happened, for the 
first time, to stay with a Benedictine community 
—it was at Maria Laach—was the very regular way 
of life, the obviously strict discipline, and the almost 
omnipotent position of the Abbot. The behavior of 
all the monks, priests as well as Lay Brothers, was 
perfectly “gentlemanlike,” their gestures and speech 
noticeably moderate and self-controlled. The course 
of their whole life was settled in a rather classic style 
by a rule which has regard for everything, and allows 
a smooth working together of all the different ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, this big organization had noth- 
ing mechanical about it; it was rather a living entity 
with its natural immanent moving force. What this 
force was, I could not yet recognize. 

As to the Abbot, he seemed in many ways like an 
absolute monarch, his dignity further enhanced by an 
elaborate ceremonial. His seat was kept apart from 
all the others, no one ventured to approach him with- 
out deep respect; the whole community, in fact, de- 
pended on his almost unrestricted rule and word. 
Among the brethren too, I found there were different 
ranks, always to be strictly adhered to. Each one had 
his separate responsibilities, place and occupation: 
the perfect realization of the idea of ordo, or order. 

The frame of Benedictine constitutions, however, 
contains as many democratic as monarchical elements. 
The Abbot himself is elected by the community, and 
usually from its own ranks, according to an elaborate 
system which provides for full freedom and secrecy, 
and makes the choice of the electors most likely to be 
successful and satisfactory for the common welfare. 
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In spite of his authoritarian position, even the Abbot 
is, in some cases, strictly bound by the will of the com- 
munity, particularly in regard to the co-option of new 
members. Still, neither the Abbot nor the seniors are 
anything like representatives or deputies of the com- 
munity; they have simply certain special functions 
within the community whose fundamental law is some- 
thing very different from its own general will. 

When I began to study the Rule of Saint Benedict 
and the times in which his Order arose, I recognized 
that the ideas of the founder were clearly based on 
the idea of the family in ancient Roman society. If 
any relic of the social structure of antiquity has re- 
mained alive through the ages, it is surely the Bene- 
dictine community. We must remember that the big 
Roman family comprised not only the natural descen- 
dants of the paterfamilias, usually of more than one 
generation, but also all the servants, slaves, and, in 
fact, the great number of people which made up the 
household and its dependencies, including tutors, 
scribes, etc. This greater (patrician) family, how- 
ever, is not exclusively Roman, as we find it elsewhere, 
e.g., in the Bible; it is this general type of a patri- 
archal family which appears in the early monastic 
ideal. 

One may recall also the practically unlimited power 
of the paterfamilias as to the life and fate of his sub- 
jects. We children of an enlightened time, while 
studying Roman law, were shocked when we read that 
wife and children as well as slaves were regarded 
juridically like goods and chattels.1 Now, the Abbot 
is this powerful paterfamilias, responsible, more or 
less only to his conscience, albeit a Christian con- 
science, strengthened by the faith in the one God, gov- 
erned by Him and His Church’s laws, and by the Holy 
Rule. 


1 Still, even in pagan times the father of the family was not at all beyond 
moral and religious law, although public law did not interfere with those duties. 
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Another point which the monastic community has 
in common with the natural family is the training of 
the young members. The “alumni” may be regarded 
as the children of the monastic family. Very often 
these alumnates have become big and important schools 
whose aims were much larger than the mere satisfac- 
tion of their community’s own needs. They have sup- 
plied the Church and, after that, the whole nation with 
educated people, and had an enormous influence, both 
religious and social, over our civilization. Moreover, 
every monk undergoes an exacting training for many 
years, or rather during his whole life. 

There remains, however, the question: What is the 
proper purpose of a monastic community? It is 
sometimes said that monasteries have outlived their 
usefulness; and then, on the other hand, apologists 
show how useful they have been and are for our civ- 
ilization, for the liberal arts, even for economic devel- 
opment; they keep schools, administer parishes, and 
above all, set an example of sacrifice and prayer most 
valuable for the Church and religion. Well, I do cer- 
tainly not deny one point in this catalogue. But are 
we right to say that monks are intended to be “useful” 
at all in this primitive sense? People of our modern 
world are accustomed to ask first: for what purpose? 
They can imagine that people come together in order 
to manufacture stockings, or to fight an enemy, or to 
entertain themselves for a night. Has a monastic 
community a distinct purpose in a similar sense? Has 
the natural family such a purpose? 

Monasteries have, as a matter of fact, cultivated 
thousands of acres of fertile soil; they have built up a 
whole civilization; they have, it is true, produced 
wonderful churches and works of art. Still, when you 
visit a Benedictine abbey (and in essentials there is 
not much difference between an abbey of today, and 
yesterday, or five hundred years ago), you will feel, 
at once, that all this which you are ready to admire is 
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not the real aim of all these busy men. An important 
new book written by one member of the community, 
a fine statue carved by another, these seem but very 
secondary products of the daily life. It is good when 
a brother writes a valuable book, but it is not at all 
necessary or even of any weight for proving his right 
to be there. Monks are not at all idle or hostile to use- 
ful production, though they are not haunted by the in- 
satiable desire to produce or to “make” something at 
any cost. Unlike most moderns, they are much more 
interested in their “being” than in their “making.” 

The center of this community-life however is the 
worship of God. The Divine Office with its climax in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is the primary work of such 
an organism. And this work (it is in fact a work), is 
sometimes described by monks themselves as their 
proper purpose. Still, ask different monks whether 
they have joined their community just in order to wor- 
ship God in this special way, and it will be seen that 
this explanation too leaves something to be desired. 
The “purpose” of the natural family, according to 
moralists, is the maintenance of the human race; but 
do you expect anybody to found a family with the 
conscious intention of maintaining mankind? We 
should more wisely ask for the end (telos), and the 
dynamic element in the monastic family. Although it 
is not easy for an outsider to discover this, I believe 
myself to have found the driving power of monasticism 
(after having lived with a Benedictine community, 
though looking at it with the eyes of a layman and 
the father of a family) in charity towards each other 
and, first of all, in an intense love of God. 

It is wonderful to see the expression of charity on 
the faces of monks when they meet together. It is still 
more striking to observe how they bear with the weak- 
ness of a brother, how ready they are to help each 
other. Under this aspect the hardships of the disci- 
pline appear in quite a new light; they are the expres- 
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sion of true charity, since lack of discipline and of 
good behavior and, not least, talkativeness and gossip, 
at once violate charity towards one’s neighbor. Every- 
body sacrifices freely much of his personal freedom in 
order to satisfy the legitimate freedom of the others. 
All these sacrifices together help to bind together the 
monastic fraternity, which is the direct opposite of 
the vague and egoistical fraternity of revolutionary 
utopists. The final end, however, towards which every- 
body and everything in such an organism is directed, 
is doubtless best expressed in the principle: Ut in 
omnibus glorificetur Deus. Monks are, or should be, 
so filled with love of God, that they are simply moved 
by that alone to glorify Him as much and as perfectly, 
as purely and as beautifully as is possible for human 
beings. 

And yet: is that a special privilege of religious? 
Is it not rather the true kind of life every Christian 
is called upon to follow? If the monastic community 
was once modeled upon the contemporary idea of the 
family, why should not our modern family take the 
Benedictine family, in some degree, as a model? There 
is no doubt, and it has been emphasized again and 
again, that the Rule of Saint Benedict should be a most 
valuable help for lay-people living in the world. I can 
but touch upon a few details. For instance, the chap- 
ter on the Abbot is undoubtedly a wonderful mirror 
for every father and temporal ruler; besides the fun- 
damental virtues of charfty and justice, there is the 
golden rule of moderation.2, The Abbot, although in 
earlier days not necessarily a priest himself, is fur- 
ther the High Priest of his community. Thus also the 
father of a natural family has clearly sacerdotal func- 
tions, which might be realized more than they are at 
present. There is, moreover, the wise balance in Bene- 


2If Saint Benedict insists so much upon the distinction between the wrong 
zeal which destroys, and the right zeal which is entirely unselfish and mod- 
erated, the classic ideal of the right measure and the anthropos kaloskagathos 
plays still an important réle in his thoughts. 
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dictine life, which reflects the harmonious rhythm of 
the ecclesiastical year and the circle of the seasons. I 
believe, indeed, that the propagation of such ideas 
would create a strong desire to render our weakened 
and diminished family-life better worthy of the Chris- 
tian ideal, would prevent the grown-up members from 
scattering in all directions, and would consequently 
promote sound stability in our modern social life. 

Christian Patriarchalism, however, may be quite a 
desirable ideal, but has it any far-reaching practical 
value in our times? And is its revival probable, or 
at all possible in the present state of economy? As to 
the first question, I should like to recall the fact that 
the greater part of our present troubles is caused by 
the conglomeration of gigantic, though unformed, 
masses and their rise to political power. The modern 
collectivism has not been able to create a new organic 
form out of the ruins which had been left by individu- 
alism and liberalism. In fact, how can the unformed 
be expected to produce a new form, though it may well 
become the stuff with which a builder might form a 
new order? On the other hand, the family has proved 
to be the basic element of every healthy national order, 
and is incompatible with extreme individualism as 
well as with extreme collectivism. That makes it quite 
likely that a revival of the family would be most effec- 
tive in splitting up the collectivistic state into a system 
of corporations and organic “states.” We ought to 
do, therefore, all that is possible to encourage the ex- 
pansion of a sound family life. The patriarchal style, 
again, appears to correspond best with its ultimate 
ends, as it has proved, at least, to have some dura- 
bility, while other theoretical constructions have still 
to show their possibility and value. 

Our times, it is true, are definitely against such 
efforts as I have mentioned above. Still, I do not doubt 
that the progress of the war and the events that will 
follow will force radical economic and social changes 
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upon all nations whatsoever. Hence it should be most 
important to make clear, without hesitation or delay, 
what is necessary for the building up of big families. 
In the first place, we may consider the possibility of 
rural settlements, which in their turn might learn 
much practical wisdom and useful counsels from the 
monastic system. But, above all, we must remember 
that no kind of community can last without a common 
stock of definite moral and religious ideals. One pos- 
sibility, which has much to recommend it, would be to 
create agricultural settlements of Catholic lay-people 
upon the model of the Benedictine Constitutions, and 
to attach the same, in some way, to already existing 
monasteries. 

I believe, however, that the failure of a number of 
similar experiments, and even the economic difficulties 
which many monasteries themselves have to face un- 
der the present circumstances, should make us very 
careful in this regard. Moreover, I do not expect that 
such enterprises alone would save our civilization if 
it is destined to collapse during these years of heavi- 
est social earthquakes. On the other hand, I do believe 
that a number of good Catholic settlements, and patri- 
archal families spread all over the country, would turn 
out to be of enormous advantage to the Church and 
nation. They would represent centers of a very effec- 
tive “Catholic Action,” and gain more and more in- 
fluence also over the social ideas of their fellow 
countrymen. There is reason to fear that the next 
period of history will drive Christianity back again 
into a diaspora of small but strong minorities, even in 
so-called Christian countries. Then, however, the 
Christian family will regain a decisive place in the 
Christian education and worship. 

In any case, it may be admitted that patriarchal 
families in the above-mentioned form are not very 
likely to become soon an universal institution. But 
has monasticism ever been the only constructive prin- 
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ciple in the Church? It was always regarded as an 
exceptional life led by an élite, not as a rule or even 
an ideal for the average Christian. If the patriarchal 
family were to play a role in modern social reconstruc- 
tion akin to that which the Monastic Orders have 
played in various periods for the renovation of the 
Church, then the question touched upon would be 
surely worthy of consideration. 


e 
Spiritual Foundations of Order 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Sword of the Spirit. 


- is agreed on every side today that some form of 
international order must be created—that the na- 
tions cannot continue to live by the law of the jungle 
or by a sort of legalized anarchy which uses the threat 
of war or war itself as the only means of settling dis- 
putes. 

What is at stake in the present struggle is whether 
this new order shall be created by the dictatorship of 
a single power whose will shall be, in effect, interna- 
tional law, or whether it shall be a free cooperative 
order, in which the nations, great and small, collab- 
orate for common ends without sacrificing the auton- 
omy and self-determination which are essential to their 
national existence. 

It is, in fact, the same issue of constitutionalism 
versus absolutism, of common law against despotic 
force which is also at stake in the internal order of 
the European states themselves; and when we say we 
are fighting for democracy it is this principle, and not 
the divine right of majorities to do as they please, 
that we are asserting. 
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More than twelve years ago the nations of the 
world entered into a solemn agreement to renounce 
war as an instrument of policy and to decide all dis- 
putes and conflicts of whatever nature by peaceful 
means alone. But instead of marking the beginning 
of an era of universal peace, the Pact of Paris was 
followed by such a rapid deterioration in internation- 
al standards as the world has never known before. The 
last ten years have been an age of violence, of power 
politics and broken treaties, culminating in the present 
war with its wholesale violation of neutral rights and 
destruction of national independence. 

What is the cause of this glaring contradiction 
between principles and practice, between the ideal 
which was solemnly accepted by the Great Powers in 
1928 and their actual behavior? 

No doubt a part of the responsibility must be laid 
on the great economic depression which discredited 
the existing order and made men turn to desperate 
remedies. But the main cause was spiritual rather 
than material. It was the victory of the spirit of 
aggression over the spirit of peace: the determination 
to abandon methods of conciliation and to seek a solu- 
tion for all difficulties in the ruthless and unlimited 
use of force. 

This spirit had already manifested itself in Japan 
and Italy and Russia, but it was in Hitler and his 
party that it found its purest expression and achieved 
its most startling successes. It is, however, obvious 
that this spirit of unlimited aggression cannot create 
an international order. It can create an empire but 
it will be an empire inspired by the lust of conquest 
so that it will be driven inevitably to further aggres- 
sion. 

But if this is so, why was the attempt to create an 
international order by mutual agreement and concilia- 
tion such a dismal failure? 

It failed because it lacked the driving power and 
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the spiritual conviction which were necessary to over- 
come the immense difficulties that lay in the way. It 
needs as much determination to create peace as to 
make war, and the good intentions of the statesmen 
who framed the Kellogg Pact were no match for the 
ruthless will to power of the dictators who were ready 
to risk everything to achieve their ends. 

It is a tremendous task to create a true common- 
wealth of nations, which will secure international 
order on the one hand, and the rights and freedom of 
the nations, on the other. But it is a necessary task 
which must be fulfilled if western civilization is to 
continue to exist. It can only be achieved if the na- 
tions can be inspired with a common spiritual pur- 
pose which transcends material interests and the 
hatred that divides people from people and class from 
class. 

Can any Christian say that this is impossible? 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after jus- 
tice for they shall be filled.” The thirst for justice is 
implanted in the nature of every human being. It is 
the task of the Christian and of the true statesman to 
make that divine instinct a living power in the affairs 
of man—stronger than the instinct of aggression and 
the lust for power. 








The Catholic Movement in 
Austria 
E. F. WEISS 

Reprinted from The Tablet (London), March 1, 1941. 


ON March 11, 1938, at 7:30 p. m., German troops, 
tanks, heavy artillery and Air Force marched 
into Austria in order to “liberate” that country. At 
that time, many people in England were deceived by 
the then new methods of German propaganda, and 
were inclined to see in the Anschluss, as performed 
through the so-called “plebiscite” of April 10, a nat- 
ural solution. The fate which has since overtaken 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium has proved that the occupation and an- 
nexation of Austria was not carried out in order to end 
an “intolerable” situation, but merely as the begin- 
ning of an unbroken chain of aggression, broken 
pledges, violence and subjugation. 


OPPOSITION STILL ALIVE 


The antics of a small but noisy Nazi minority in 
Austria could, for a time—especially since they alone 
were allowed publicity—blind the rest of the world to 
the fact that Austria is moaning under the chains of 
foreign domination. Yet, opposition against Nazi 
tyranny is still alive in Austria. This opposition is 
by no means confined to the Left Wing elements of the 
former Socialist Party. It is strong among the Catho- 
lics, who have been for generations the political back- 
bone of the country. It is therefore understandable 
that the Nazis should have done their utmost to anni- 
hilate these cells of Right Wing opposition and, to a 
superficial observer, it appears almost as though the 
terrific blows struck against the Catholic organiza- 
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tions had destroyed all Catholic life in Austria. And 
yet, to anyone who knows the importance of the Catho- 
lic movement in Austria during the last seventy years, 
it is obvious that here, too, the words of the Gospel 
are true: “The maid is not dead but sleepeth.” More- 
over, if the many signs be not misleading, she will rise 
very soon from her apparent deathbed. The reaction 
after a period of gruesome barbarism and paganism 
will bring a mighty rebirth of Catholic feeling 
throughout that ancient Catholic country. 

It was to a reaction against paganism that the 
modern Catholic movement in Austria owed its very 
existence. Toward the end of the ’sixties of the last 
century, the pressure of anti-Catholic Liberalism and, 
later, of Pan-German Nationalism, in the “Los von 
Rom” movement, became so unbearable for every 
thinking Catholic that a circle of serious Catholic 
thinkers and philosophers decided to found a political 
movement to rally all those who desired to maintain 
the religious foundations of the country. The leader 
of the new movement was the Protestant convert Karl 
von Vogelsang, who may be considered as the father 
of modern Christian sociology, and whose teachings 
greatly influenced Pope Leo XIII in the drafting of 
his Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. Vogelsang thus laid 
the foundations for the Christian Workers’ movement, 
which very soon led to the development of widespread 
Christian Trade Unions, as well as to the idea of Chris- 
tian Corporativism. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PARTY 


None of this work, however, would have gone be- 
yond theory, had the new Catholic movement not found 
a popular Tribune who entranced the masses by the 
power of his speeches and thus transformed the Catholic 
movement, hitherto but a fringe to the Conservative 
Party, into a modern political mass movement: the 
Christian Social Party. This man, Doctor Karl Lueger, 
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led his Party into Parliament, secured for it the ma- 
jority among the German speaking section in the old 
Austrian Reichsrat, and conquered in a progressive 
triumph the greater part of the Diets, as well as the 
Municipality of Vienna, where he became Lord Mayor 
in spite of strong opposition on the part of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. The Emperor, also a thorough- 
ly convinced and pious Catholic, feared lest religion 
be drawn into politics, and mistrusted the strong demo- 
cratic dynamism of the new Party. 

Karl Lueger was not only a great orator, he had 
the invaluable gift of choosing brilliant collaborators 
to found the necessary auxiliary organizations and 
institutions: the Farmers’ Union; the Artisans’ Cor- 
porations; the exclusive literary Leo Society; a mort- 
gage institution through which impoverished farmers 
could raise cheap loans on their land, and many wel- 
fare institutions in Lower Austria. At this time there 
also took place the amalgamation of the many different 
Catholic Students’ Societies and Clubs in the C.V., 
the Karltellverband der Katholischen Studenten-Ver- 
bindungen, of which nearly all the later Catholic lead- 
ers were members. 

In 1910, the first general elections brought great 
victories to the Austrian Social Democrats, victories 
which culminated, after the Great War and the final 
destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, in the 
foundation of the Austrian Republic. These events in 
no way affected the strength of the Christian Social 
Party for which, up to the time of its dissolution in 
1933, about 35 per cent of the whole population voted. 
The Socialist rule in Austria lasted only from 1918 
to 1920, when the Christian Socialists were again 
called upon to direct the destinies of the country. It 
was the great Austrian patriot, Monsignor Ignaz Sei- 
pel, who, in spite of strong Socialist opposition, re- 
generated the young Republic, solved its manifold eco- 
nomic difficulties, stabilized its currency, brought it 
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into the League of Nations and obtained from the vic- 
tors the postponement, practically the cancellation, of 
the financial burden laid upon Austria by the unlucky 
Treaty of St. Germain. Seipel was, too, the first mar- 
tyr of the new Austria, for in 1924 he was shot by a 
Communist and, though he remained Chancellor until 
1931, he never recovered from the severe wound. 


DOLLFUSS AND SCHUSCHNIGG 


He was succeeded by Dollfuss, former Secretary 
of the Farmers’ Union and of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for Lower Austria. Dollfuss at first tried hard 
to establish close cooperation with the Socialists, but 
was rebuffed by those of their leaders who failed to 
realize what a stern crisis faced the Austrian State on 
account of the growing Nazi danger. This opposition 
—hby no means shared by the rank and file of the Party, 
or by some of the far-sighted leaders—together with 
the callous indifference of the Western Powers to- 
wards the fate of Austria, forced Dollfuss ever more 
and more to the Right and to seek support in Italy— 
a course which laid him open to much harsh but unde- 
served criticism. Those who are inclined to blame 
Dollfuss for being “Fascist” can be assured that he, 
true son of a Lower Austrian peasant family, was by 
nature, tradition and conviction, a democrat, and took 
that road with a heavy heart. Only when he saw that 
all efforts to establish a strong democratic front against 
Nazism were in vain, and when the pressure of Nazi 
Germany became disastrous, did he decide, in 1933, to 
rally all loyal Austrians under the banners of the 
Fatherland Front, which thereafter took the place of 
the former Party organizations. 

In order to enable Dollfuss to carry out his diffi- 
cult task, the former Christian Social Party decided 
upon its own dissolution. A new Constitution was in- 
troduced, which tried to translate into practice the 
ideas laid down in the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
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of Pope Pius XI. Resistance from several quarters 
within the country, especially from the country dis- 
tricts which refused to sacrifice the federal structure 
hitherto upheld by them, hampered the new Constitu- 
tion and rendered its working almost impossible. 
Dollfuss, the second of the martyrs whom the Catholic 
movement gave to Austria, was murdered by the Nazis 
on July 25, 1934. Though the actual murderers were 
Austrians, the trial made it quite clear that all prepa- 
rations had been made in Germany, and that the very 
weapon with which he was killed was provided by the 
German Army. 

In the last moments of his life, denied the ministra- 
tions of priest or doctor for which he begged, Dollfuss 
named Kurt von Schuschnigg as his successor. Schusch- 
nigg saw as his main task reconciliation with that sec- 
tion of the Austrian workers who out of loyalty to 
their old Party had stood aloof from the Government. 
His dealings with large groups of the workers were 
successful, thanks to the patriotism and vision of far- 
sighted Trade Union leaders who rallied to the sup- 
port of the Government in face of the desperate danger 
of Nazi invasion. The reconstitution of a large pro- 
portion of the former Socialist organizations was al- 
ready under way when Hitler decided to march into 
Austria on March 11, 1938. The plebiscite which 
would have brought an overwhelming majority for 
Austria’s independence was stopped by armed vio- 
lence, and Schuschnigg, all his Cabinet Ministers, 
Schmitz, Lord Mayor of Vienna, the Provincial Gov- 
ernors, and many other officials of the Government and 
of the Fatherland Front, were arrested and impris- 
oned. Many of them were murdered. Others are still 
in German concentration camps. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 


All Catholic organizations have been dissolved, and 
their property has been confiscated. The Catholic 
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Press, which included seven dailies and more than a 
hundred periodicals, has ceased to exist. Dr. Fried- 
rich Funder, Editor of the Reichspost, is in prison, as 
are the editors of all the other leading Catholic papers. 
Churches, monasteries and convents, among them the 
world-famous Augustinian Canons’ Foundation, at 
Klosterneuburg, have been robbed of all their treasures. 
It looks as if the Catholic movement in Austria had 
been completely stamped out. And yet there are signs 
that, not unlike the Christians in the days of the Cata- 
combs, courageous men are already at work to rally 
the faithful once more under the banner of Austrian 
Catholicism, although they know well what they risk. 
Dollfuss’ grave has been decked with flowers. The 
monument to his murders was destroyed by unknown 
hands. One morning the streets of Graz were found 
strewn with paper Austrian crosses, the symbol of Doll- 
fuss’ and Schuschnigg’s Fatherland Front. 

The Austrian Catholic movement has adopted no 
attitude towards the problem of the future form of 
government. Though not officially incorporated into 
the Legitimist Party, the overwhelming majority of 
its members are not hostile to the idea of a monar- 
chical restoration. But the Austria of tomorrow will 
have to cooperate far more closely with the other Dan- 
ubian nations, and this close cooperation may influ- 
ence the constitutional evolution inside Austria in a 
direction other than Legitimist. 

Austrian Catholicism is scarcely represented at all 
among the refugees in this country. Those, however, 
who consider it incumbent upon them to uphold the 
traditions of Austrian Catholicism, even from political 
exile, believe ardently in the resurrection of a free 
Austria. They realize that in order to achieve this 
aim it is necessary to keep in close touch with the 
British Government, whose war aims are theirs too, 
and to prepare for the liberation of their country. 
Once Austria is free again, the Catholic move- 
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ment, leaving to the Austrian people as a whole the 
choice of a form of government, and inspired by the 
memory of its three martyrs, Seipel, Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg, will be called upon to play an important 
part in the reconstruction of the country. One-third 
of the population still support it in their hearts, and 
it can count on most of the farmers and artisans, and 
on many of the officials in Government departments, 
as well as on a very large body of Catholic industrial 
workers, former members of the Christian Trade 
Unions. It will be a reborn Catholic movement which 
has learned a great deal from the mistakes made in 
the past. 


+ a ege 
Music and Saint Cecilia 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
Reprinted from Music and Liturgy. 


fees recognition of Saint Cecilia as the patron saint 

of music, and particularly of church music, is so 
widespread that it may seem ungracious to submit the 
evidence upon which it is based to a critical examina- 
tion. Nevertheless the subject is not devoid of inter- 
est and there is small justification for an attitude which 
is shy of historical truth. Besides, as we shall see, 
we need not entirely rob the saint of her position al- 
though we change the reasons for it. 

The sole documentary source of our knowledge of 
the story of Saint Cecilia is her Acts. Unfortunately 
these Acts cannot be given much credence, and despite 
their undoubted charm they are regarded, even by 
Catholic scholars, as little better than “a pious ro- 
mance, like so many others compiled in the fifth and 
sixth centuries.” But if our knowledge of the Saint’s 
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life and martyrdom is somewhat obscure, there is no 
doubt as to her historical existence since her body is 
still preserved. The exact date of her death is uncer- 
tain, but it seems that she gained the martyr’s palm 
some time during the course of the third century. 

The Acts of Saint Cecilia—from which the Church’s 
office for her feast + is derived—describe how she was 
brought up from her tenderest years in the precepts 
of the Christian faith, and, while still a girl, vowed her 
virginity to God. Later, at the instance of her father 
and against her will, she was betrothed to Valerianus, 
a@ pagan, whom she subsequently converted and who 
also died a martyr’s death. The story of how her 
chaste vow was kept and her husband’s conversion 
effected may be read in Caxton’s delightful translation 
of The Golden Legend? or, in more modern style, in 
Dom Anselm Parker’s Saint Cecilia.’ 

It is in the description of the wedding festivities in 
the Acts that the following sentence occurs: Cantanti- 
bus organis, Caecilia Virgo in corde suo soli Domino 
decantabat, dicens: Fiat, Domine, cor meum et corpus 
meum immaculatum, ut non confundar “While the or- 
gans were playing, the virgin Cecilia sang in her heart 
to the Lord alone, saying: O Lord, may my heart and 
my body be undefiled, that I may not be confounded.” 

Now in reading this sentence we must remember 
that in the time of Saint Cecilia and for centuries aft- 
erwards, the organ was a thoroughly secular instru- 
ment, whose introduction into the church was strictly 
forbidden. Its character was entirely frivolous and 
therefore suitable for a wedding feast in which the 
bridegroom was a pagan. Hence we must notice the 
direct contrast in the Acts between the audible pagan 
music and the silent prayer which the Saint offered to 


1 November 22nd. 

2 The Temple Classics edition, vol. VI, p. 247. The Golden Legend was 
written in the thirteenth century by Jacopo di Voragine. Caxton’s English 
version was first published in 1483. 

8 Published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
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God that her virginity might be preserved. The mu- 
sic could be heard by all; the prayer was a song for 
“the Lord alone.” 

But although this sentence is quoted in full in one 
of the responsories at Matins on the Feast of Saint 
Cecilia, it occurs also in an abbreviated form as the 
first Vesper antiphon, as follows: Cantantibus orga- 
nis, Caecilia Domino decantabat, dicens: Fiat cor me- 
um immaculatum, ut non confundar “While the organs 
were playing, Cecilia sang to the Lord, saying: May 
my heart be undefiled, that I may not be confounded.” 
The omissions are such that this antiphon, taken 
alone, would suggest that Saint Cecilia sang her prayer 
aloud, to the accompaniment of the organ. Moreover 
when the organ ultimately became the instrument 
especially chosen for ecclesiastical use, it is easy to 
understand how this first antiphon of the feast might 
lead to the adoption of Saint Cecilia as the patroness 
of music and particularly of the organ as an instru- 
ment dedicated to Divine worship. 

This mistake was deplored as far back as the eight- 
eenth century, by J. N. Paquot, in his new and en- 
larged edition (dated 1771) of Molanus’s De Historia 
SS. Imaginum et Picturarum. There the writer says: 


We nowhere read that the Blessed Cecilia had any skill in 
music or concern with it. Nor will you search out anything in 
her Acts save that on the day when worldly marriage was pre- 
pared for her the organs were sounded to awaken joy, which the 
most chaste virgin abhorred as she did the very marriage. 

It only remains that from this time no painter gave instru- 
ments of music to Cecilia, unless perhaps to be trampled by her 
under foot.‘ 


It was not until the fifteenth century that Saint 
Cecilia came to be universally associated with music. 
The oldest representations depict her either with the 
crown of martyrdom in her hand (as in the sixth cen- 


4 Page 380. In this matter, Paquot acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
author of Varietés Historiques, Physiques et Litteraires (Paris, 1752). 
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tury mosaic in the Church of Saint Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna) or in the formal attitude of prayer (as in 
the two sixth and seventh century pictures in her 
crypt in Rome). In medieval art her emblems were 
the wreaths of roses and lilies brought to her by an 
angel, as described in the Acts. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Chaucer, who reproduces the story of the Acts in 
The Seconde Nonnes Tale, thus speaks of her: 


Thou with thy gerland, wrought of rose and lilie, 
Thee mene I, mayd and martir, seint Cecilie.5 


Moreover an eminent authority informs us that there 
are several examples, even as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of Saint Cecilia with these emblems.*® 

But by this time the organ had become well estab- 
lished as the regular ecclesiastical instrument of mu- 
sic, so that its pagan origins and the frivolous associa- 
tions of its early days had passed out of memory. 
Hence it is easy to understand how the mistaken inter- 
pretation of the first Vesper antiphon of her office 
came to be made. Who first committed the blunder it 
is not easy to discover. 

Dom Anselm Parker, in his interesting pamphlet, 
has attempted to justify the tradition as to the Saint’s 
musicianship. He instances as a “proof” of this, “the 
mention, as early as 680, of her musical powers by 
Saint Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, who was taught 
by the Irish Saint Mailduhb, and of a certainty the 
Irish monks derived the tradition from Rome.”? Unfor- 
tunately this proof will not bear inspection. The only 
mention of Saint Cecilia that I have been able to dis- 
cover in the writings of Saint Aldhelm, merely echoes 
the statement in her Acts that the pagan music of the 
organs at her wedding feast left her undisturbed in 
her pious resolution to remain a virgin.* Hence Saint 

5 The Seconde Nonnes Tale, lines 27-8. 

6G. McN. Rushforth, Medieval Christian Imagery, p. 239, note 4. 


7Dom Anselm Parker, Saint Cecilia, p. 23. 
8 Poemata de laudibus virginum, P.L., LXXXIX, col. 268, B. 
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Aldhelm is no witness of any seventh century Roman 
tradition as to Saint Cecilia’s musical prowess. Such 
a tradition must be considered hypothetical until doc- 
umentary foundation has been found for it. 

The earliest known representation of Saint Cecilia 
as a musician dates from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is a panel of an altar-piece, painted for a 
church at Cologne, and depicts “Saint Cecilia playing 
on a portative organ, which a little angel helps to sup- 
port.” *® A few years later, in 1516, Raphael painted 
the more famous altar-piece at Bologna, in which the 
Saint appears to be “so entranced by the heavenly con- 
cert that she lets the organ droop in her hands.” This 
picture not only bears witness to the general accept- 
ance of the then recent tradition but has firmly estab- 
lished it in the minds of succeeding generations. From 
that day Saint Cecilia has come to be generally re- 
garded by musicians, poets and painters, as the patron- 
ess of music.’° But, as we have seen, she has no gen- 
uine historical claim to the title. Certainly it is para- 
doxical to honor her as the patroness of secular music; 
and only by a stretch of the imagination can she be 
called the patroness of the organ—even if those who 
abominate the recent return of that instrument to un- 
dignified and profane use may see in her a saint who 
suffered tortures similar to their own! 

The fact remains that Saint Cecilia did not emerge 
as a musician at all until the Church’s proper music— 
the Gregorian Chant — was in full decline, and when 
the new types of music were in need of a new patron 
saint. The historical evidence for her musicianship is 
entirely lacking. 


9See The Journal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, 1936, 
p. 181. 

10 In 1502 there was a musical society bearing her name at Louvain. In 
1584 the newly-founded Royal Academy of Music in Rome adopted her as its 
patron saint, and before this date it was already customary to regard her feast 
as a special day for ecclesiastical musicians. See Dom Anselm Parker, op. cit., 
p. 24. Famous English poems connecting Saint Cecilia with music are Dryden’s 
Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day and Pope’s Ode to Saint Cecilia. 
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The traditional patron of religious music is un- 
doubtedly Saint Gregory the Great. Nevertheless, we 
may with justice pray to Saint Cecilia as our second 
patron, since unless we, like her, “sing also in our 
heart to the Lord alone,” our liturgical song is an 
empty sham."! Sic stemus ad psallendum, says Saint 
Benedict, ut mens nostra concordet voci nostrae: ** 
“So let us attend at the liturgy, that our minds may 
be in accord with our voices.” 

11 The Motu Proprio of Pius X on Church Music was issued on 22nd No- 


cember, 1903, “‘on the day of the virgin and martyr Saint Cecilia.” 
12 Regula, cap. XIX. 


Some Things New and Old 


PEACE POINTS OF Pius XII 


. = are the so-called Five Peace Points of Pope 
Pius XII, and when were they published? 

On Christmas Eve, 1939, at the customary presen- 
tation of good wishes to the Pope by the College of 
Cardinals, Pius XII set forth five fundamental con- 
ditions which, so the Holy Father declared, must be 
fulfilled if an honorable, just and enduring peace is to 
come to Europe and the world. The Pope was not 
addressing himself to the nations, as did Benedict XV 
when he appealed in 1917 to the governments of the 
belligerents. The declaration of Pius XII was more 
in the nature of a warning to all the peoples that, un- 
less certain principles are accepted and put into prac- 
tice, the nations will always be at war or threatened 
with war. The Five Points laid down by Pius XII are: 

1. The right to life and freedom of all nations, both 
large and small. 


2. Mutual acceptance of disarmament, so that the 


nations may be free from the danger of being over- 
come by material force. 
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8. The revision of treaties and their amendment 
where the need is recognized, and the setting-up of 
institutions which will insure the faithful carrying out 
of agreements. 


4. Recognition of the needs of just demands of ra- 
cial minorities, as also of nations and peoples. 

5. Good will amongst rulers and peoples, and a 
hunger and thirst for justice and universal charity. 


WaAR-TIME FACULTIES 


Have special faculties been granted by the Holy 
See to priests during air raids? 

Yes. According to a decree issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Consistory, during air raids or 
when air raids threaten, priests now have power to 
give absolution without oral confession. This absolu- 
tion releases from all sins, even reserved sins, and 
afterwards penitents may receive Holy Communion. 
The absolution may be given to whole groups of peo- 
ple, but the priest must warn those who are not prop- 
erly disposed that they make confession afterwards as 
soon as possible. 

Moreover, a special plenary indulgence may be im- 
parted by any such priest under this simple formula: 
By the faculty given to me by the Apostolic See, I 
grant to you a plenary indulgence and the remission of 
all your sins, in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

For the duration of the war special faculties are 
granted to chaplains with armed forces, and also even 
to priests serving in the ranks as soldiers and not as 
chaplains. Soldier priests may hear confessions and 
give absolution during or just before a battle, as may 
any priest in a bombed town. 

Also the Blessed Sacrament may be reserved in 
chapels for troops and on the warships of nations at 
war or in a state of general mobilization. But it must 
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be reserved in a fitting place, the key of the repository 
must be carefully guarded, and a lamp must be kept 
burning always. 

In addition, for priests serving with the forces the 
Consistorial Congregation has granted certain relaxa- 
tions as to the Eucharistic fast, the daily recitation of 
the breviary, and other matters pertaining to the 
priestly office. 


Pius XII EXTENDS THE CHURCH 


To what extent has the Church expanded since 
Pius XII became Pope in 1939? 

Since his election on March 2, 1939, Pope Pius XII 
has enlarged the Church by the creation of 64 new ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions. These are as follows: 

Residential episcopal Sees and prelatures of juris- 
diction independent of a diocesan bishop (prelatures 
nullius), 12 in 1939; 13 in 1940. New Apostolic Vi- 
cariates and Prefectures, 24 in 1939; 15 in 1940. Al- 
together there are now 1730 ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions in the Church Universal, of which 458 are Vi- 
cariates, Prefectures, or independent Prelatures sub- 
ject immediately to the Holy See. This does not in- 
clude the large number of titular Bishops who do not 
exercise territorial jurisdiction. 

In the mission field great progress has been made, 
even against the handicap of war. There are now 
some 73,887 missionaries who are subject to the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Propaganda: priests, 20,578; 
Brothers, 8,514; Sisters, 44,895. 
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